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our knowledge of the changes which took place between 1300
and the period to which these estimates refer we can deduce
that the population must have increased somewhat, and thus
we can say that the total population for the three countries
must have been in the neighbourhood of a million and a half.
It cannot have been much greater than this because it increased
in the following centuries. Again, from what we know of social
conditions it is unlikely to have been much less. In this manner
a total of about 4 millions is reached for the British Isles.

For France we have the information collected in 1328 in
connexion with the hearth-tax. The total number of hearths
was just under 2,500,0003 but certain areas were omitted. There
is little doubt that in the country districts a hearth corresponded
to a family, but it is not altogether clear that the same can be
said of towns. Assuming, however, that we have the number
of families, it remains to multiply them by the average number
in a family. Beloch multiplies by five, though others have
taken a slightly higher factor; but there is evidence that the
fertility of France was rather low even at that date. This
gives a population of about 12 millions. It is necessary to make
an allowance for the areas omitted, and for that purpose 2 mil-
lions may be added. Thus we get a total of about 14 millions.
In regard to Spain there is somewhat similar information
derived from hearth-tax returns for Catalonia and Aragon.
Assumptions have to be made as to how far the results for
these two provinces are typical for the whole peninsula.

It is not necessary to illustrate further the nature of the
data or the use made of them. Admittedly there must be a
considerable margin of error in any total reached. But this
must not be understood to mean that a total twice or half that
reached here is possible; this is not one of those fields of specula-
tion where the data may, with some show of reason, be made
to yield wholly different results. It is certain that the total does
represent the condition of things in Europe as a whole well
enough to make it possible to say something as to the rate of
growth during succeeding centuries in the light of the more
accurate information for later dates. It is also certain that the